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its proper increase is the, interest of the proprietor; and,, if it is
meant that a progressive steady increase should take place, the
way to bring it about is to refuse to i\\ any man's rent, but
whenever he makes an agreement \\iih his landlord to keep both
parties to it, It follows, as part of this principle, that the land-
lord should have the power of ejecting a cultivator at pleasure.
He will not do so often, and we need not bo afraid of it. In
England the landloid exorcises this po\\or, no nuiu being able
to hold his land against his \\ill, for if he gives a lease he is hold
to have consented, in this country the security against a land-
lord proceeding wholesale against his tenantry is made greater,
for the landlord is liable for the (lovennnenf revenues, and to
pay it he must have his land cultivated. The tenant is free to
leave if he likes, and any general combination among them
would ruin the landlord. We are aware that it will be answered
that the cultivator cannot leave, thatjie is tied down by poverty,
by associations, by a terror of going- away, and that it is necessary
to give him some protection. To this, v\e answer, that we have
already shown that the law as it stands is no protection, that the
fact is notorious that the most protected cultivators arc no
better oiF than their neighbours, and that if it broke the ties of* -
poverty, associations, and the terror of going away, it would be
the greatest of blessing's to the land.

What then is to be done? It does not come within the scope
of this paper to answer. Indeed any answer to sueh a question
must depend so much upon the circumstances attending the
operation of the present law in each province and under each
government, that it is the men entrusted with the charge of
them who alone can decide. We want the principle admitted,
which might then be applied as was found best suited to the
circumstances of each Government,

In the North Western Provinces the occupancy rights are of
such old establishment, and have been so thoroughly recognized,
that they now constitute property. Here they cannot be taken
away ; but we think legislation might advance a step and make
them transferable. No injustice would be dome to any one by
that, certainly not to the proprietor, who might himself buy
them, and who is most favorably placed to do so, as he could
buy the right without ousting the man. At present the rijjht
is heritable but not transferable, or it has not been absolutely
acknowledged to be so. To the cultivator himself it would be a
positive boon, enabling him to sell the right, if he wanted to
leave, and emancipate himself from that serf-like attachment
which now binds him to the soil. It would relieve the landlord
from aa incubas which he cannot get rid of otherwise, and which